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Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the  Southern 

C  ommercial  Congress ,  Ladies ,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to-day  for  several  reasons.  First,  because 
for  me  it  is  a  homecoming,  a  return  to  my  native  State ;  again,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  great  Ameri¬ 
can  interest  in  this  most  remarkable  of  all  southern  cities,  where 
American  citizenship  and  loyalty  are  100  per  cent  pure;  again,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  as  an  evidence  of  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress.  This  or¬ 
ganization  has  proved  itself  a  capable  commercial  agency,  sur¬ 
charged  with  dynamic  possibilities.  It  represents  the  faith  that 
men  have  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  word  “ southern*’ 
as  here  used  is  as  broad  as  the  patriotic  sentiment  that  animates  all 
Americans  at  the  present  time,  not  bound  by  sectional  lines,  nor  even 
by  the  boundaries  of  our  own  country.  In  seeking  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  South  we  can  not,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to, 
separate  our  endeavors  from  the  common  welfare  of  our  common 
country. 

Commercial  preparedness . — In  the  world  to-day  things  are  moving 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Events  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  have 
suddenly  thrust  upon  our  country  marvelous  foreign-trade  opportu¬ 
nities,  but  we  are  powerless  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  situation,  except 
in  a  small  way,  because  of  unpreparedness.  We  have  the  goods:  we 
have  the  money ;  we  have  the  men  with  the  ability ;  but  we  have  neither 
the  ships  nor  the  established  relationship  of  confidence  and  understand¬ 
ing  on  which  substantial  trade  must  rest.  This  is  a  problem  in  which 
the  South  is  vitally  interested,  but  it  is  the  problem  of  our  entire  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  frenzied  war  now  devastating  Europe 
even  greater  problems  will  confront  us.  With  the  lesson  we  have 
had  taught  us  of  the  need  for  a  merchant  marine,  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  are  still  gaining,  let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  continue  in 
this  state  of  unpreparedness.  In  this  constructive  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  meet  commercial  demands  such  organizations  as  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  may  be  of  great  value  in  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  assembling,  digesting,  and  presenting  to  the  public 
reliable  data  and  suggestions.  Such  investigations  should  uncover 
all  existing  commercial  and  governmental  facilities  and  give  these 
vitality  by  bringing  them  into  the  closest  possible  cooperation.  The 
investigation  will  also  prompt  proper  recommendations  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  lawmaking  bodies  as  to  how  existing  facilities  should  be 
enlarged  and  made  more  effective  in  opening  up  and  maintaining 
channels  of  trade.  Among  the  governmental  agencies  already  in 
existence  the  investigators  will  readily  locate  our  postal  functions 
and  facilities. 
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Effect  of  postal  service  on  foreign  trade. — With  your  permission, 
therefore,  I  shall,  as  a  representative  of  the  Postal  Service  of  our 
country,  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  postal  service  and  Latin 
American  trade.  But  in  treating  this  topic  I  must  crave  a  latitude 
broader  than  that  defined  by  the  words  I  use  to  express  my  subject, 
for  the  postal  service  is  not  only  the  messenger  of  sympathy  and 
love,  the  servant  of  parted  friends,  but  the  instrument  of  trade  and 
industry. 

Off  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  at  the  intersection  of  several 
trade  routes,  lies  a  rock — by  courtesy  called  an  island — one  of  the 
Galapagos  group.  It  is  barren  and  uninhabited,  just  a  pinnacle  of 
rock  and  all  but  submerged.  On  this  rock  there  is  no  life  or  industry, 
but  there  is  a  post  office.  The  post  office  is  a  barrel.  Passing  steam¬ 
ers  put  off  small  boats  to  collect  their  mail  and  to  deposit  mail  for 
other  steamers  that  in  due  course  are  to  pass  that  way.  This  strange 
post  office  of  Galapagos  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  the  postal 
service  is  a  refinement  of  civilization,  it  is  first  a  means  of  satisfying 
a  primal  human  want.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances  must  seek  communion  with  his  fellows. 
From  the  earliest  times  he  has  been  diligently  devising  means  of 
communication  and  transportation  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  time 
and  space.  There  is  scarcely  anything  for  which  men  go  to  more 
trouble  and  take  more  pains  about  than  in  securing,  perfecting,  and 
safeguarding  facilities  for  removing  the  obstacles  to  social  develop¬ 
ment  that  are  inherent  in  distance. 

The  vast  Persian  Empire  was  a  jellyfish  nation,  organic  but  feeble, 
for  its  measure  of  distance  was  the  parasang  and  the  slow  painful 
day’s  journey  of  men  and  horses.  The  Roman  Empire,  with  its 
wonderful  military  roads  making  possible  the  best  speed  from  Egypt 
to  Scotland,  still  measured  its  power  to  strike  and  control  in  the 
“  mille  passuum”  (thousand  paces)  of  the  imperial  legions. 

It  needs  but  a  thought  to  see  that  the  progress  of  races  and  of 
the  world  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of  these 
facilities  for  neutralizing  distance.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  beacon 
fire  on  the  hilltop  to  the  radio  station,  from  the  relayed  post  runners 
to  the  twentieth  century  fast  mail  trains,  from  the  slow-going  cara¬ 
van  to  the  parcel-post  aeroplane.  The  progress  was  most  gradual 
until  recent  years,  but  now  it  seems  to  proceed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Such  advance  in  communication  and  transportation  has  its  effect  on 
the  contemporaneous  social  and  commercial  order.  Once  established 
it  becomes  an  essential  factor  in  a  new  order.  Gradually  the  relations 
of  men  and  nations  become  closer  until  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  war,  we  look  forward  confidently  to  world  peace  and  soli¬ 
darity. 

The  postal  function. — How  shall  we  best  define  this  field  of  action 
and  progress?  In  a  general  and  broad  sense  it  is  postal;  that  is  the 
one  word  which  adequately  and  simply  describes  everything  relating 
to  transportation  and  communication,  everything  that  tends  to  mini¬ 
mize  distance. 

Above  the  Statue  of  Commerce  in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  an 
expression  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination:  “We  taste 
the  spices  of  Arabia,  yet  never  feel  the  scorching  sun  which  brings 
them  forth.”  The  subjects  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  com- 
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munication  are  inextricabl}^  allied.  In  fact,  they  are  but  phases  of  a 
broader  conception  that  is  only  embraced  by  the  field  of  postal 
activities. 

In  discussing  our  domestic  parcel  post  some  time  ago  I  formulated 
this  definition  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  postal  service  in 
this  country: 

The  postal  function  is  to  neutralize  the  obstacles  to  national  development 
that  are  inherent  in  distance.  It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  perform  this  function  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  not  be  fully  and 
properly  performed  by  private  enterprise. 

This  definition  I  believe  to  be  sound,  and  it  can  readily  be  eWv*-~  | 
to  fit  the  international  postal  function.  There  is  nothing  radical  or 
revolutionary  about  it.  It  merely  defines  the  field;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  saj^  how  far  government  ownership,  control,  or  regulation 
shall  go  in  that  field ;  but  it  lays  down  the  salutary  principle  that 
expediency  and  the  common  weal  shall  alone  be  consulted  in  en¬ 
larging  or  curtailing  the  Government’s  activities  as  a  common  carrier 
of  goods  and  messages.  Within  the  vast  field  of  the  postal  function 
there  is  yet  no  line  of  demarcation  between  these  things  which  gov¬ 
ernments  exclusively  should  do  and  those  things  belonging  wholly 
or  partly  to  private  enterprise. 

Postal  progress. — Our  New  National  Museum  at  Washington  is 
justly  famous  for  its  ethnological  exhibits,  which  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  collection  series  there  are  represented  by  life-size  clay  figures  the 
people  of  several  races  in  successive  eras ;  and  paralleling  these  is  an¬ 
other  series  showing  the  contemporaneous  specimens  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  men.  In  one  cabinet,  the  man;  in  the  other,  his  deeds;  to¬ 
gether  constituting  a  good  substitute  for  intimate  acquaintance.  Now 
postal  service  has  had  its  part  in  molding  both  the  man  and  his 
arts  and  crafts.  Without  it  the  world  would  be  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  I  have  wondered  what  ethnological  development  the  next 
quarter  century  will  show  when  a  single  decade  now  brings  more 
postal  progress  than  a  century  formerly  brought.  In  the  past  ten 
years  the  post  office  has  developed  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  postal  revenue  has  jumped  in  the  last  two  decades  from 
$75,000,000  to  about  $300,000,000,  far  outstripping  the  increase  in 
population.  The  postal  revenue  per  capita  is  now  $2.91,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.74  even  10  years  ago.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
parcel  post  and  postal  savings  have  been  added  to  the  post  office, 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  service  has  been  brought  closer  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  people.  Its  influence  in  the  coming  years  will  be 
by  that  much  the  more  extensive  and  profound. 

The  mail  service  has  blazed  the  way  for  our  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  development.  Its  influence  is  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
social  fabric  that  it  can  hardly  be  detached  and  considered  apart. 
The  United  States  mails  are  the  thousand-threaded  warp  across 
which  the  nervous  energy  of  our  people  has  been  woven  into  an  intri¬ 
cate  fabric  of  unselfish  interest  in  all  humanity.  Like  the  strands  of 
the  warp,  the  lines  of  the  post  office  are  not  much  regarded  in  the 
operation  of  weaving  the  future  of  our  country  except  when  they 
break,  and  then  they  are  mended  quickly  so  that  the  weft  may  be 
properly  supported. 

All  trade,  of  course,  depends  on  postal  service,  and  very  largely 
on  mail  service  alone.  The  splendid  development  of  postal  service  in 
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the  United  States  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  domestic 
trade,  and  in  recent  years  has  brought  about  that  peculiar  manifes¬ 
tation  of  commercial  and  social  solidarity  known  as  mail-order 
business. 

The  international  mails. — Let  us  turn  to  foreign  trade  and  inter¬ 
national  postal  service.  We  have  some  foreign  trade.  In  fact,  the 
amount  of  it  is  quite  wonderful,  considering  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
gone  after  it.  It  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  other  nations  whose  con¬ 
sequent  benefits  may  be  presumed  to  be  not  less  than  those  they  have 
conferred  on  us.  Our  trade  relations  are  excellent  with  those  nations 
who  have  desired  to  trade  with  us,  but  not  so  good  with  those  nations 
with  whom  we  should,  in  our  own  best  interest,  desire  to  trade. 

This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  main¬ 
tain  mail  service  with  these  several  nations.  Very  largely  our  mails 
at  sea  are  carried  by  foreign  steamships  over  which  our  control 
amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  On  the  Atlantic  between  the  great 
outlet  for  our  valuable  raw  materials,  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the 
great  manufacturing  and  exporting  cities  of  Europe  mail  service  is 
excellent. 

Mails  to  South  America  are  reasonably  frequent  but"  occur  at 
irregular  intervals.  Having  no  contract  American  lines  south  oi 
Venezuela,  the  department  dispatches  the  mail  as  best  it  can  by 
whatever  vessels  are  sailing.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  situation 
that  commercial  letters  from  Argentina  often  reach  their  destinations 
in  this  country  via  Europe.  The  disadvantage  to  which  our  con¬ 
suls  and  commercial  and  financial  agents  are  put  as  compared  with 
those  of  Germany,  England,  and  France  is  apparent.  An  order  for 
goods  from  Buenos  Aires  to  London  may  in  time  of  peace  be  received, 
filled,  and  dispatched  before  a  similar  order  reaches  New  York. 

Similarlv  with  remittances  and  commercial  advices. 

«/ 

In  the  great  field  of  postal  relations  farsighted  Europe  has  elbowed 
its  way  between  the  rich  neighbors  of  the  New  World.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  presents  a  bulwark  on  one  side  of  the 
situation  only,  for  Europe  has  exploited  the  Americas  more  effec¬ 
tually  in  a  commercial  and  financial  way  than  she  could  have  done 
by  the  crude  method  of  colonization. 

International  understanding  and  cooperation. — It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mail  service  alone.  All  the  elements  of  postal  relations  must  be 
considered  and  in  relation  to  the  national  and  international  condi¬ 
tions,  social  and  political.  Lhnderstanding  and  sympathy  between 
North  and  South  America  have  been  lacking  as  well  as  ships,  cables, 
railroad  lines,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  mail  service  depending 
on  these  factors  has  reflected,  and  still  reflects,  the  backward  condition 
of  our  trade  relations  with  South  America.  What  is  needed  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  all  along  the  line,  and  it  must  originate  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  people  in  both  continents.  There  are  at  hand  many  evidences  of 
an  awakening.  The  Panama  Canal  is  at  last  completed,  and  there  is 
available  a  sea  route  from  New  York  via  Panama  to  the  Avest  coast 
of  South  America,  constituting  that  geometrical  conception  which  is 
an  ideal  in  postal  affairs,  namely,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  I 
points,  an  almost  straight  line  directly  north  and  south.  The  Pan 
American  Union  is  a  significant  e\ridence  of  international  cooperation 
and  an  agency  that  has  already  proATed  its  great  value  in  promoting 
trade  betAveen  the  nations  of  the  New  World. 
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“ The  Americas  for  Americans .” — English  in  South  American 
schools  and  Spanish  in  the  schools  of  our  country  have  come  into 
unusual  favor  in  the  last  five  years.  We  are  examining  each  other’s 
literature,  arts,  manners,  and  customs,  and  we  find  them  not  half  so 
bad  as  we  expected.  The  mutual  lack  of  confidence  and  sympathy 
is  giving  way  to  the  broad,  uplifting  sentiment,  “  The  Americas  for 
Americans.”  Postal  service  aids  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  about  foreign  lands,  carries  the  dispatches  of  consuls,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  other  nations.  It  supports  the  vital 
operations  of  the  financial  rating  companies.  By  all  these  agencies 
and  devices  foreign  trade  is  facilitated.  With  these  at  hand,  by 
advertising  in  foreign  publications,  using  financial  rating  service, 
making  goods  according  to  demand,  extending  credit  terms  desired 
and  customary,  booking  orders  by  mail,  shipping  samples  by  parcel 
post  and  goods  by  ocean  freight,  mail-order  business  may  be  had  in 
South  America  and  developed  in  time  even  to  the  wonderful  extent  to 
which  it  has  attained  within  our  borders. 

Basic  influence  of  postal  service  on  trade. — Commerce  can  not  be 
developed  except  through  regular,  reliable, .  and  expeditious  mail 
facilities.  The  mails  must  first  penetrate  the  country  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Ideas  pass  before  goods. 
Quick  communication  is  necessary  in  other  ways.  Certain  progres¬ 
sive  banks  in  this  country  have  established  branches  in  South  America 
so  that  financial  relations  may  be  direct  and  Europe  may  no  longer 
take  toll  of  our  exchanges  with  our  South  American  neighbors.  Com¬ 
mercial-rating  companies  are  compiling  business-credit  information 
for  the  use  of  our  exporters.  All  this,  to  be  of  the  greatest  use,  must 
be  supplemented  by  good  mail  service.  If  a  German  or  British  com¬ 
mercial  agent  in  South  America  can  exchange  advices  with  his  princi¬ 
pals  in  much  shorter  time  than  our  Americans  can  get  in  touch  with 
New  York,  the  disadvantage  of  our  nationals  is  almost  too  great  for 
them  to  overcome. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  influence  of  postal  service  on 
trade  is  basic.  Trade  follows  the  establishment  of  communication 
and  transportation.  The  two  develop  hand  in  hand.  Our  foreign 
trade  thus  far  has  been  confined  pretty  much  to  Europe,  and  our 
trade  relations  with  South  America  have  been  negligible.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  reflected  in  the  foreign  mails,  which  are  prompt,  regular, 
and  certain  to  Europe,  but  much  less  regular,  frequent,  and  certain 
to  South  America.  To  all  South  America  we  have  only  one  contract 
mail  line,  running  to  Venezuela.  Other  dispatches  are  reasonably 
frequent,  but  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  not  always  certain 
when  the  mail  will  be  closed  nor  when  it  will  arrive  at  the  port  of 
destination.  This  is  a  condition  which  discourages  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  condition  which  nothing  but  closer  trade  relations  can 
correct.  So  the  development  of  our  trade  relations  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  improvement  of  our  South  American  mails  are  one  and 
the  same  problem.  Both  depend  for  solution  on  the  development  of 
shipping  facilities. 

Existing  barriers. — It  is  easy  to  locate  existing  barriers  to  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  trade  relationship  between  our  country 
and  Latin  America,  and  other  difficulties  must  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  our  progress.  Among  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  the 
following  are  representative: 
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Iri  the  first  place,  the  postal  relations  of  this  country  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  may  be  improved  in  several  important 
respects  so  as  to  facilitate  trading  operations.  These  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  easily  nor  quickly  to  be  brought  about,  for  they  involve 
not  only  legislative  and  administrative  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  but  also  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  each  and  all 
of  the  foreign  Governments.  Within  the  past  few  years  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  very  successful  in  securing  parcel-post  and  money- 
order  conventions  with  Latin  American  countries  and  this  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  our  foreign  trade.  Argentina  was  added  to  the 
list  of  those  countries  with  which  we  can  exchange  parcels,  effective 
October  15,  1915.  The  further  changes  which  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  now,  and  which  our  department  is  working  for  most,  are : 

First-class  postage. — First,  a  uniform  arrangement  for  fixing  first- 
class  postage  rates  for  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  domestic  rate  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  would 
give  us  a  2 -cent  rate  per  ounce  for  first-class  matter  for  every  point  in 
the  New  World.  The  importance  of  this  change  will  readily  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  for  the  consequent  stimulus  to  correspondence,  both  social 
and  business,  would  bring  the  countries  closer  together,  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  business  relations.  This  highly  desirable  objective 
is  being  earnestly  sought  by  qpr  Postmaster  General.  Some  of  the 
Latin  American  officials  have  expressed  the  fear  that  their  countries 
would  sustain  postal  ’revenue  losses  bv  the  arrangement  for  which 
they  are  not  at  this  time  prepared.  Through  the  proper  channels 
it  should  be  easy  to  show  these  countries  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  volume  of  mail  matter  resulting  in  such  a  reduction  of  postage 
rates  would  far  offset  the  initial  loss  they  fear. 

Parcel-post  conventions. — Second,  the  establishment  of  working  and 
workable  mail  and  parcel-post  conventions  with  all  of  the  countries 
with  provision  for  advantageous  arrangements  covering  the  charge  for 
the  delivery  of  parcels  by  the  foreign  administration  and  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  customhouse  requirements.  In  the  matter  of  customs  regu¬ 
lations  our  own  country  is  the  chief  offender.  For  a  generation  or 
more  our  Government  has  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  theory  that  it  is 
a  patriotic  duty  to  keep  foreign  wares  out  of  America  by  cumbersome 
procedure  at  the  port  of  entry  as  well  as  by  prohibitive  tariffs.  The 
Latin  American  countries  have  followed  our  example  so  that  their 
customhouse  requirements  are  notoriously  complicated  and  harass¬ 
ing.  It  would  seem,  as  an  expert  in  exporting  recently  said  to  me, 
that  the  regulations  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  are  formed  secondarily  for  revenue  and  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  obstructing  commerce.  As  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
raise  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  from  customs,  it  would  seem  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  be  willing  to  collect  it  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  manner  and  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  shippers.  Here,  again,  progressive  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  like  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  can  assist  in 
acquainting  our  merchants  in  the  rules  and  regulations  with  which 
they  must  now  comply  in  shipping  to  the  several  Latin  American 
countries,  and  they  can  also  assist  in  supplanting  eventually  all  these 
old  and  cumbersome  customhouse  regulations  and  excessive  delivery 
charges  by  practices  and  rates  that  will  encourage  and  stimulate 
business  and  again  make  up  in  volume  the  initial  loss  in  rates. 
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The  domestic  tariff. — There  is  nothing  in  our  national  policy  that  so 
vitally  affects  our  trade  relations  with  Latin  America  and  our  pros¬ 
perity  at  home  as  the  tariff.  The  Democratic  Party  has  repeatedly 
gone  on  record  for  tariff  construction  on  progressive  lines,  and  in  1913 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  revise  the  tariff  for  the  reason  that  the 
protectionist,  stand-pat,  and  conservative  ideas  of  the  Republican  Party 
had  made  it  impossible  for  that  party  to  give  the  country  the  relief 
from  tariff  burdens  which  the  people  demanded.  Under  the  rapidly 
shifting  industrial  conditions  of  normal  business  times  careful  ob¬ 
servance  and  study  should  be  given  constantly  to  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  law.  The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  last  two  years  brought 
about  by  the  distracting  war  in  Europe  makes  a  study  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  tariff  especially  necessary  at  this  time.  A  realization 
of  this  will  no  doubt  prompt  the  present  Congress  to  create,  if  need 
be,  new  as  well  as  give  force  and  vitality  to  existing  Government 
tariff  research  functions  as  will  properly  keep  the  Congress  informed 
during  the  next  few  months,  and  especially  during  that  period  from 
the  close  of  the  European  war  to  the  establishment  of  normal  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  so  as  to  afford  the  Congress  a  safe  basis  on  which 
to  make  proper  adjustments  in  the  law  and  remove  inequalities  in 
its  operation.  Foremost  among  such  investigations  and  endeavors 
:  should  be  the  study  of  trade  relations  with  South  America  and  the 
j  establishment  of  trade  conventions  with  those  countries. 

Under  present  conditions  the  tariff  law  is,  of  course,  inadequate 
to  produce  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  because  of 
the  loss  of  imports  due  to  the  cessation  of  all  except  war  activities 
i  in  the  important  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  This  con¬ 
dition  will  of  necessity  continue  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  during  that  time,  it  matters  not  what  the  tariff  rates  may  be, 
adequate  revenue  can  not  be  forthcoming.  Attention  must  thus  be 
given  to  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  least  temporarily,  and  these 
sources  are  now  internal  instead  of  external,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  flow  of  commodities  to  be  taxed  does  not  now  cross,  but  takes 
place  entirely  within,  our  national  boundaries.  The  country  and 
Congress  are  therefore  confronted,  by  force  of  circumstances,  with 
the  necessity  of  giving  consideration  to  direct  taxation  in  order  to 
procure  the  needed  revenue  for  the  Government.  With  the  close  of 
the  war  the  conditions  of  trade  must  again  be  most  vigilantly 
scrutinized,  and  scientific  adjustments  made  of  the  tariff  and  of  the 
methods  of  supplementing  direct  taxation,  so  that  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  may  continue  to  flow  into  the  public 
Treasury  with  the  least  possible  expense  for  collection,  loss,  or  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  people,  or  obstruction  to  the  free  interchange  of 
commodities  with  Latin  America  and  with  other  nations. 

Parcel-yost  ratds. — Third.  Standardized  and  minimum  parcel- 
post  rates  between  this  countiy  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  for  a  number  of  months  been  apply¬ 
ing  itself  industriously  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  but  here 
again  needs  the  cooperation  of  interested  private  agencies  at  home  as 
well  as  the  cooperation  of  the  South  American  countries,  which  will 
result  from  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  Cuban  situation  in  this  regard  is  a  good  illustration.  A 
parcel-post  arrangement  with  Cuba  is  especially  to  be  desired,  but 
we  have  a  customs  regulation  in  our  country  forbidding  the  importa- 
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tion  of  cigars  in  parcels  containing  less  than  3,000  cigars,  which  weigh 
about  30  pounds.  As  cigars  are  the  principal  article  exported  by 
the  Cubans,  their  Government  will  not  accede  to  a  parcel-post  con¬ 
vention  that  does  not  include  that  commodity.  If  this  conflict  of 
interest  between  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  Cuba  could 
be  compromised  and  a  parcel-post  convention  established,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  field  would  be  opened  to  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lines,  for  the  imports  of  Cuba  from  European  nations  are 
large  and  varied.  No  one  has  been  more  active  in  seeking  to  bring 
about  this  reform  than  that  distinguished  South  Carolinian  who  is 
now  so  ably  representing  the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  Ha- 
bana,  William  E.  Gonzales,  and  anything  that  this  commercial 
congress  can  do  to  make  his  efforts  effective  will  be  a  great  benefit 
both  to  our  country  and  to  Cuba. 

C oiled- on- delivery  service. — Fourth.  The  inclusion  of  a  collect-on- 
delivery  fee  in  all  of  our  foreign  parcel-post  arrangements,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  sale  of  small  articles  and  initial  orders  of 
merchandise.  Such  an  arrangement  is  being  operated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  under  our  domestic  parcel-post  act  to  the  great  advantage  of 
shippers,  and  the  British  Government  has  this  arrangement  with  prac¬ 
tically  every  nation  in  the  world.  It  must  be  recognized  that  our  ex¬ 
tended  parcel  post,  together  with  C.  O.  D.  provision,  is' absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  general  participation  in  foreign  trade.  The  parcel  post 
carries  the  samples,  the  initial  and  trial  orders,  and  the  repair  and 
supplemental  shipments,  a  service  indispensable  to  all  beginners  in  ex¬ 
port  trade,  and  these  small  orders  and  shipments  can  be  handled  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  without  collect-on-delivery  arrangements. 
Some  of  our  largest  exporters  who  have  many  of  these  shipments  to 
make  send  them  in  bulk  by  freight  or  express  to  England  and  then 
deposit  them  in  the  British  mails  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the 
collect-on-delivery  service.  This  expedient,  however,  is  not  open 
to  the  beginner,  whose  volume  of  trade  would  not  warrant  shipment 
to  England  and  the  maintenance  of  a  forwarding  agency  there.  We 
should  have  hundreds  of  exporters  where  we  now  have  one,  but  this 
can  never  be  brought  about  until  we  have  C.  O.  D.  arrangements  of 
our  own.  The  difficulty  which  the  department  has  encountered  in 
employing  this  practice  in  foreign  countries  is  the  fact  that  to  estab¬ 
lish  workable  C.  O.  D.  arrangements  involves  clothing  some  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  necessary  localities  of  foreign  countries  with  the 
important  functions  of  an  American  postmaster,  to  which  it  is  feared 
international  barriers  and  complications  might  attach. 

For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  apparent  difficulty  can  and 
must  be  satisfactorily  solved,  probably  through  the  utilization  by 
permission  of  the  State  and  Commerce  Departments  of  the  consular 
and  commercial  agents  of  the  Government,  or  through  suitable  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  postal  administrations  of  many  of  the  countries. 
Any  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  bringing  about  of  more 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  people  of  South  and  Central  America  will  naturally  incline 
the  foreign  Governments  to  a  more  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposals  of  our  Government. 

Campaign  of  education. — The  great  opportunity  of  this  commercial 
congress,  and  of  other  similar  organizations,  is  in  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  to  bring  our  people  generally,  and  especially  those 
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who  are  engaged  in  our  business  and  financial  enterprises,  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  elements  involved  in  a  successful  commercial 
campaign  in  foreign  countries. 

Trade  agents  abroad. — To  begin  with  it  is  necessary  that  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  our  commerce,  should  be  suitably  represented  in  the 
countries  where  trade  is  desired.  The  agents  who  are  sent  out  should 
not  only  speak  the  language  but  should  be  familiar  wdtli  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent.  They  should  under 
stand  and  be  respectful  of  the  local  prejudices  and  idiosyncrasies  and, 
above  all,  they  should  assume  a  sympathetic  and  cordial  and  not  an 
arrogant  manner.  A  good  illustration  of  what  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make  clear  was  conveyed  to  me  by  Governor  Yager,  of  Porto  Pico,  in 
a  letter  some  months  ago  in  which  he  stated  that  the  most  important 
qualifications  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
a  postmaster  at  San  Juan  were,  first,  that  the  man  should  speak  the 
Spanish  language  and  be  appreciative  of  and  sympathetic  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Porto  Pico ;  and,  second,  that  he 
should  be  a  man  who  could  assimilate  with  them  and  not  manifest, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  an  American  arrogance  and  spirit  of 
braggadocio,  constantly  telling  the  Spaniards  how  inferior  they  are 
to  Americans.  In  further  promoting  mutual  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  our  country  and  the  Latin  American  countries  traveling  fairs 
and  exhibits  there  and  here,  combining  their  natural  resource^ 
and  our  manufactures,  are  of  great  value  in  enabling  people  to 
visualize  trade  possibilities.  Again,  advantageous  ocean  passenger 
rates  for  tourists  should  be  arranged,  for  such  rates  promote  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  sympathetic  understanding. 

Exporting  is  a  business  specialty. — Further,  the  American  commer¬ 
cial  houses  that  wish  to  engage  in  export  business  should  be  brought 
to  realize  that  exporting  is  a  business  specialty,  and  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  branch  of  their  operations  should  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  proper  method  of  conducting  them. 
Foreigners,  and  especially  the  Latin  Americans,  object  to  the  manner 
in  which  American  business  houses  conduct  correspondence.  In  their 
countries  business  correspondence  is  conducted  with  a  punctiliousness 
and  formality  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man.  In  this  matter  Americans  will  do  well  to  conform 
to  the  prejudices  of  their  prospective  customers.  Latin  Americans 
also  feel,  and  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  the  Americans  are  inclined 
to  be  too  concise  and  abrupt  in  conducting  correspondence  at  such  a 
long  range.  While  it  may  be  entirely  proper  within  our  own  country 
to  write  business  letters  with  the  characteristic  brevitv,  letters  to  for- 
eign  customers  should  be  full  and  comprehensive  on  every  point  so 
that  misunderstandings  may  be  avoided.  Above  all,  stereotyped  sig¬ 
natures  and  the  rubber-stamp  notation  “  Dictated  but  not  read  ”  should 
be  avoided  in  dealing  with  Latin  American  business  houses.  Short- 
paid  postage  is  another  offense  of  which  our  exporters  are  frequently 
guilty.  First-class  matter  to  which  postage  to  the  amount  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  rate  has  been  affixed  is  forwarded  in  the  international  mails,  but 
under  existing  postal  laws  the  addressee  is  required  to  pay  double  the 
amount  of  the  shortage.  The  recipient  of  such  a  letter  is  most  unfa¬ 
vorably  affected  by  this  imposition,  and  American  business  houses 
should  take  especial  precaution  to  see  that  all  of  their  mail  for  for- 
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eign  countries  is  fully  prepaid.  Even  the  English  and  French,  with 
their  heavy  business  relationships  with  our  country,  seriously  object 
to  these  lax  and  irresponsible  American  practices. 

The  dumping  evil. — Next,  our  business  people  should  be  made  to 
Understand  that  foreign  trade  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  up  during  the 
slack  season  and  laid  aside  when  domestic  business  picks  up.  The 
result  of  this  policy,  although  it  may  result  in  a  little  profit  in  some 
instances,  is  to  discredit  the  good  name  and  credit  of  all  other  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters  in  the  same  foreign  field.  Commercial  institutions  in 
this  country  should  not  continue  in  this  shortsighted  policy  of  using 
the  foreign  market  merely  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus 
products.  A  former  agent  of  an  American  manufacturer  of  machin¬ 
ery  found  this  policy  on  the  part  of  his  principal  a  serious  barrier  to 
the  development  of  export  trade  to  one  of  the  American  countries. 
When  domestic  trade  was  slack  orders  and  correspondence  were  at¬ 
tended  to  satisfactorily,  but  whenever  the  domestic  demand  was  great 
enough  to  care  for  the  maximum  output  of  the  manufacturing  plant 
this  company  would  not  fill  the  orders  sent  in  by  their  foreign  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  on  one  pretext  and  another  delayed  shipments  until  the 
domestic  orders  were  entirely  filled. 

Filling  foreign  orders. — American  manufacturers  who  undertake 
to  market  American  goods  in  Latin  America  should  make  a  special 
study  of  the  demands  in  those  countries  and  of  the  peculiar  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  Latin  American  customers.  These  preferences  may  not 
seem  important  from  the  American  point  of  view,  but  a  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  them  is  vital  to  the  success  of  export  business.  The  policy 
should  be  laid  down  and  consistently  followed  of  filling  every  order 
explicit^  without  making  substitutions  of  any  kind  and,  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  incur  the  delay  necessary  to  obtain  by  correspondence  sup¬ 
plementary  instructions  before  making  shipments.  American  ex¬ 
porters  have  in  practically  every  foreign  market  the  most  undesirable 
reputation  for  ignoring  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  their  customers. 

I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  in  this  connection  on 
the  matter  of  packing,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said  for  the  benefit  of  our  American  exporters.  The  conditions 
under  which  ocean  freight  is  handled,  especially  in  the  smaller  ports 
of  Central  and  South  America,  result  in  damage  to  even  the  stoutest 
bales  and  boxes,  for  much  of  this  matter  must  be  unloaded  by  means 
of  cranes  from  the  holds  of  vessels  to  open  tenders  rolling  in  a 
rough  sea. 

Financial  problem, s. — The  financial  problems  involved  in  securing 
and  maintaining  this  foreign  trade  should  be  studied  first  hand  in 
those  countries  by  representative  banking  committees  in  the  closest 
cooperation  with  the  manufacturers  and  shippers.  In  this  connection 
it  would  seem  that  the  most  vital  reform  necessary  is  to  bring  about  a 
condition  in  which  the  commercial  acceptances  by  foreign  purchasers 
for  goods  shipped  to  them  by  American  houses  will  be  discounted  by 
American  hanks  in  the  same  way  that  similar  acceptances  received  by 
German  and  English  exporters  from  their  Latin  American  customers 
are  discounted  by  the  banks  of  their  respective  countries.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  long  credits. 

Educational  exchange. — An  effort  should  also  be  made  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  between  Latin  American  countries  and  our  coun- 
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try  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  bringing  the  two  continents 
closer  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  has  been  done  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese  in  introducing  occidental  civilization  and  customs 
into  their  countries.  Universities  and  colleges  of  our  country  and  of 
South  America  might  well  be  induced  to  encourage  this  by  means  of 
scholarships,  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  discover  an  American 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  would  establish  in  perpetuity  scholarships  in  the 
leading  North  and  South  American  universities  for  especially  quali¬ 
fied  and  selected  students. 

Helpful  postmasters. — The  American  Postal  Service  was  never 
manned  by  a  more  alert,  efficient,  and  loyal  collection  of  postmasters 
than  it  is  to-day.  These  officials  and  the  entire  postal  personnel  have 
a  high  conception  of  their  civic  duties,  are  surcharged  with  the  true 
American  spirit,  and  stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  legitimate 
way,  through  the  department,  with  the  Latin  American  countries 
toward  bringing  them  and  our  country  into  a  perfect  understanding 
with  each  other  so  as  to  more  effectively  cooperate  in  solving  our 
mutual  problems. 

International  political  relations. — The  prejudices  which  have  long 
existed  in  Latin  America  against  the  United  States  have  been 
prompted  by  the  fear  of  aggression.  This,  like  most  of  the  misun¬ 
derstandings  between  individuals  and  nations,  has  resulted  from  a 
lack  of  intimate  communication  and  acquaintance.  The  action  of  our 
Government  in  enlisting  the  A.  B.  C.  powers  in  a  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  safe  governmental  conditions  in  Mexico  and  thus 
avoid  misunderstanding  on  their  part  of  the  intervention  that  finally 
became  necessary  has  done  much  to  demonstrate  the  unselfish  attitude 
of  the  LTnited  States  toward  South  American  countries. 

Improvement  along  all  these  lines  will  induce  improvement  in  our 
postal  relations  with  Latin  America,  and  every  improvement  in  our 
postal  relations  will  be  both  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  better  trade 
relations. 
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